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'CSMtonal jHofes ait& llotions. 

T HE R.A.M. Club Magazine is a publication that 
deserves to be read by everybody connected, however 
remotely, with the Academy and its many activities. 
It is a link between past and present students. It is a bond 
closing up the miles between England and her Dcflfiinions 
across the seas. It tells old students of the doings of their 
successors, and it informs the world of music and the world 
at large of the infinite influence of the Academy and its work 
in the cause of music. 


It cannot be too strongly stressed that students should 
not only read the Magazine themselves, but impress upon 
their friends the desirability and advisability of following their 
example. By interesting themselves in the Magazine, its 
circulation will go up by leaps and bounds. Esprit de corps is 
a necessity to the well-being of any institution, and it is a 
part of our policy to encourage this spirit of camaraderie 
among' our readers. 


There are several striking new features in the current 
issue. “Pen Pictures of Academy Personalities” will be a 
permanent feature, and in course of time the series should 
acquire a certain amount of historical interest. 


It is hoped to include in each issue an article on some 
outstanding subject of musical interest written by a well- 
known musician. This new feature has jumped straight off 
the mark by the kindness of Sir Henry Wood in penning the 
initial contribution. 


The page of short stories is another new feature. Whether 
it will be a permanency or not remains to be seen. The fount 
of such stories has an awkward habit of running dry. We 
shall be pleased to receive stories, authentic or otherwise, 
from our readers. Such contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor. v 
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We beg to tender our best thanks to the proprietors of 
Punch for the kind permission to reproduce in this issue Mr. 
Bernard Partridge’s wonderful cartoon of Sir Henry Wood 
conducting the Academy Orchestra in the Duke’s Hall. This 
feature alone should insure the Magazine a permanent place 
in every reader’s library. 


We shall welcome articles of general interest from our 
readers and their friends. It must be clearly understood that 
we accept no responsibility for such articles, but they will 
have careful consideration, and every effort will be made to 
return them in the event of non-publication. Such articles 
should be addressed to the Editor, Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.i. 


|tot flirtum of ^pmottaliim f)ast aitir fjrmiti. 

BY THE EDITOR. 


No. 1. 

JOHN BLACKWOOD McEWEN, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon) 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 

J B. McEWEN is a Scot, and like so many of his 
much-maligned race is gifted with a keen sense of 
# humour, which in true Scottish fashion he hides under 
a cloak of dourness. But not for long! Talk to this active- 
minded man with the bright and all-seeing eyes for ten minutes, 
and his most invaluable characteristic is sure to peep out. 

Firstly and foremostly, he is a great organiser, and it is 
organisation that makes the world go round. Like all busy 
men, he always makes time to see those from whom he thinks 
information may be gleaned, and he weighs up with amazing 
directness his visitors, and cuts short with equal, suddenness 
an interview, the reason and end of which would appear 
obscure. 

In every sense of the word a fine musician, he is at the 
same time a keen business man, a combination as rare as it is 
refreshing. He is a difficult subject to portray, for anything 
that even in the remotest way smacks of personal publicity is 











J. B. McEWEN. 
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utterly distasteful to him, in short, he loathes the limelight. 
Whether such self-effacing shyness is advisable nowadays, is 
another matter ; but, at least, it is a trait to be whole-heartedly 
admired, when the most popular slogan of the time is, “ It 
pays to Advertise ! ” 

As the Principal of the Royal Academy he occupies 
a great position in the world of music, and when he accepted 
it, with all its onerous and worrying duties, he must have 
thrown by the board many of his own personal likes and 
delights. Only a few days ago, in the course of conversation, 
I happened to say that I had been invited by some friends to 
make holiday at Arcachon. It brought back to him the re¬ 
membrance of a six months’ stay on that lovely Biscay coast, 
and he showed me some of the compositions inspired by the 
sea, the scenery, and the sunshine, so far removed from the 
precincts of the Marylebone Road. Saying nothing, I thought 
the more, for there cannot be much leisure for writing music 
for the Principal of a big school of music. But what is the 
concert room’s loss is its future artists’ and audiences’gain, for 
in very surety and all sincerity J. B. McEwen is the man 
for his job. 

I cannot say if he has a watchword or not, but it should 
be “ Thorough.” He is thoroughness itself in his friendships, 
in his admiration for honest work, the genuine artist, and for 
everybody who is sincere, even if they be honest; and in 
inverse ratio is his utter abhorrence for all forms of humbug 
and intrigue, and last, but not least, the slacker and the 
slothful. “ Thorough ” was also the watchword of another 
great administrator in the bygone ages, but, unlike him, 
J. B. McEwen is never likely to lose his head. 

He is a worthy successor to Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and a long line of Principals, and under his wise and bene¬ 
ficent rule the Academy is flourishing mightily, and if I may 
venture to prophesy, will continue to do so. 
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anb t\jt ®0ttintriUir* 

By HENRY J. WOOD. 

u A JCANY are called but few are chosen.” Years ago I 
I ▼ 1 read this quotation in an account of the first appear- 
* * ance at Queen’s Hall of Arthur Nikisch. He 

indeed was well chosen. The extraordinary power of his 
will over the orchestral musician, the intensity of expression 
which he drew from him—cold and rigid as in those days he 
was apt to be—the glow and halo which seemed to pass over 
every work he directed, from Bach to Strauss : it was a 
revelation. It should always be remembered that the great 
advance in elasticity and interpretative ability recently made 
by British orchestral musicians was primarily due to the 
visits of this and a few other distinguished foreign conductors. 

We have, however, progressed beyond the stage of de¬ 
pendence on visitor conductors. We, and the Americans 
even more than we, are suffering to-day from an over-dose of 
star conductors-—prima-donna conductors. Each directs his 
pet Brahms symphony, Beethoven’s number seven, or the 
“ Carneval Romain ” overture of Berlioz. Each has to whip 
up the orchestra in a couple of rehearsals, and, in order to 
make the exaggerated success on which he is bent, he gener¬ 
ally takes the allegros faster and the adagios slower than his 
predecessor, who more than probably directed at least three 
of the same items as himself. About the poor artist who has 
to play a violin or piano concerto under one of these gentle¬ 
men, the less said the better. If any rehearsal time at all is 
allowed to his concerto, it generally comes when the band is 
tired out by two and a half consecutive hours ot hard work. 

No orchestra or choir is going to give artistic perform¬ 
ances if it is not under one permanent musician who trains it 
sincerely and thoroughly. By all means, let us have guest 
conductors, and composer conductors if they are good and 
have had some experience, but not for more than three out of 
every twelve concerts. There is not anything really unique 
about most of the star conductors. I have noticed a curious 
point. When one of them is appointed to a permanent 
position, his performances nearly always, after about three 
months, lapse into routine. His freshness wears off, and the 
public is no more interested in him than in any average 
conductor to whom they are accustomed. Probably he is 
only distinguished from the average by a little extra weakness 
and monotony in his programmes. 

We have no need to go abroad for men to train and 
direct our orchestras. We are producing a set of young men 
in England to-day who are well equipped for the job. The 
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difficulty is to find an outlet for them. You cannot hope to 
be an efficient conductor until you have directed concert and 
operatic orchestras of all kinds, in the most varied repertory, 
and in all possible conditions. Those little restaurant orchestras 
which all over the country are incessantly going through their 
nasty little repertories of snippets, they cannot provide ex¬ 
perience or opportunity for a serious student of conducting. 
The larger amateur orchestras are far too few. They manage 
these things better on the continent. There, conductors are 
engaged to direct permanent, subsidized orchestras of from 
fifty to a hundred players. What experience of blending 
orchestral colours, of bringing out the melos , of a thousand and 
one little subtleties, can a band of ten supply ? However 
talented the conductor may be, every piece he plays is an 
orchestral distortion. In the provinces and at all seaside 
resorts music should be reorganised. The smallest orchestras 
should have forty players. Otherwise there can never be an 
end to the present disgusting practice of boiling down great 
musical works, the public cannot learn to know and love 
orchestral colour, and the gallant band of young British con¬ 
ductors cannot find employment and encouragement for their 
talents. 


And now for a few words about the conducted. 

In our great towns—London, Manchester, Glasgow—we 
have a magnificent body of musicians, able to tackle any 
classical music. Some of them are overworked : you find 
them playing at a rehearsal from ten to one, at a gramophone 
session from two to five, and at a concert from eight to half¬ 
past ten. What is needed is that some rich men should 
finance permanent orchestras for several months in the year, 
contracting, as in America, with each musician for his ex¬ 
clusive services. The orchestra would rehearse daily, and 
give three or four concerts a week during a seven or eight 
months’ season, would play for grand opera in May and June, 
and would be divided into two and lent to two important 
seaside places in the other months. The cost would be about 
^20,000 a year for one such orchestra, but it could make 
London a true musical centre. 

We are tired of hearing that the players in first-rate 
British orchestras are such fine readers, so quick at taking up 
points from strange conductors. If they read a little less well, 
more money and time would have to be found for orchestral 
preparation. We conductors can always tell the difference 
between the performance of a Mozart symphony when it has 
been run through once, hurriedly and prefunctorily, before 
the concert, and when it has been rehearsed six times, care- 
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fully and'at leisure. Alas ! a performance of the latter sort is 
now never heard in England. 

The British orchestral player of the future is going to 
have an even better technique—to be yet more highly trained 
than he of to-day. The Royal Academy of Music is accom¬ 
plishing this, taking the students through a curriculum of 
useful, standard works, embracing all those which instru¬ 
mentalist should know, and causing them twice a week to 
accompany all the standard concertos and arias, as well as the 
great choral works. The Academy has now pursued this 
task for some years, and the standard of attainment reached 
was shown forth at the recent performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion at the Queen’s Hall. 

A department of the national musical life still in urgent 
need of improvement is that represented by the provincial 
orchestral and choral societies. I wish they would see the 
wisdom of engaging all-round professional trainers for their 
musicians, whether professional or amateur. The low 
standard and the entire lack of technique of the ordinary 
provincial musician is deplorable. The professional player 
in a provincial orchestra has been badly taught, perhaps only 
for a couple of years, has been obliged, for the sake of a 
living, to take the first engagement which offered itself, and 
never has time to practise. He gives up his whole life to 
playing rubbish in a rubbishy way. How the standard would 
rise if each town had a trainer of string and one of wind 
players, and the players were paid small fees for attending two 
weekly rehearsals of three hours each during nine months of 
the year ! The amateurs could join in the bi-weekly rehearsals, 
or engage the expert trainer for their separate practices. How 
quickly and how radically orchestral music in the provinces 
would be reformed ! The local conductor would find that he 
had material worthy of his steel, a band which played as well 
as he had taught the choir to sing. It is the scratching and 
scraping of the orchestra which ruins choral performances in 
hundreds of towns and villages in England. The amateurs 
are often better than the professionals. I know because I have 
taken part in many of these performances—brass, wood-wind, 
and strings out of tune, and out of tune with the organ, the 
poor solo singers reduced to shouting through their roles, in 
the hope of being heard above the din—a din which has not 
the faintest notion of accompanying, of following the con¬ 
ductor’s beat, of making a logical rallentando. It is all the 
outcome of no teaching and bad training. 



mm 


^jpHE orchestra bows to his final decrees; 

He fuses 'em all for the general good ; 
You are scarcely aware of (he different trees 
On account of the WOOD. 


* i 

m ■; 


MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


XIII—SIR HENRY WOOD. 

By kind permission of ihe Proprietors of “ Punch," 
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®lfc Uourntmoutlj JKuswal Jfigiiixal. 

T HE Royal Academy was represented at the musical festival in this 
well-known seaside resort in April by two of its leading alumni, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Henry Wood. 

Incidentally, the festival lasted three days and proved a remarkable 
success, indeed, it was the most successful since its inception five years 
ago. Sir Alexander conducted an extremely fine performance of his 
violin concerto, the soloist being Miss Isolde Menges. Thisiwbrk was 
composed in Italy many years ago, was dedicated to the famous fiddler, 
Pablo Sarasate, and played by him all over the world. For this fact, 
and also by reason of its notable last movement, which provides such a 
vehicle for virtuoso display, it is surprising that more violinists do not 
include it in their regular repertoire. In the same programme there was 
the ballet music from Gustav Holst’s charming little opera, “ The 
Perfect Fool,” conducted by the composer, and hereby hangs a pretty 
story. 

On the morning of the concert Sir Alexander Mackenzie happened 
to meet Mr. Holst, and after the customary greetings, remarked with his 
inimitable Scottish humour: ‘‘It seems to me that my violin concerto 
should prove a perfect foil to your ‘ Perfect Fool ’ to-night !” And it did ! 

Sir Henry Wood conducted a whole programme of a rarely miscel¬ 
laneous kind, and this concert attracted one of the biggest audiences of 
the festival. These three days provided a delightful holiday for every¬ 
body concerned, with perhaps the exception of Sir Dan Godfrey, the 
moving spirit of the enterprise, who, in addition to conducting many of 
the works, was here, there, and everywhere, looking after his friends and 
their welfare. 

In many ways it reminded me of Bayreuth during the festival time 
in its spacious days long before the war, when Madame Wagner and 
Dr. Richter were two of the great figures in the world of music. As at 
Bayreuth, so in Bournemouth, one met all sorts of celebrities strolling 
about, and many cheery reunions and renewals of old friendships took 
place. Among the visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Roy Henderson, who were 
spending their honeymoon at Bournemouth, and here again the Academy 
was doubly represented, for Mrs. Henderson, better remembered as Miss 
Beitha Smyth, is an ex-student. It would seem that Cupid occasionally 
pays a visit to the Marylebone Road ! 

English music and English musicians were represented—and if use is 
made of the word worthily, it is but a poor expression in this instance—by 
Sir Edward Elgar. On the Saturday afternoon he conducted a programme 
of his own works, an outstanding feature of which was the violoncello 
concerto, the solo part being played by Miss Beatrice Harrison, and 
seldom has such sympathy of feeling and such wonderful ensemble been 
shown between conductor, soloist and orchestra. Story-tellers are apt 
to become wearisome, but the risk of boring the readers of the Magazine 
must be chanced, in repeating the following amusing incident. Sir 
Edward came in his car, and took some of his friends to see and admire 
his new acquisition. Among them was Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who in 
a moment said, “ What is your car?” ‘‘ An Austin,” replied Elgar. 
“ Umph,” retorted Mackenzie, “ I should have expected you to call it 
* Caractacus.’ ” It is pleasant now and again to reflect that the bonhomie 
of H. J. Byron is not quite extinct. 


II 


t fhtsstott JUrorftiitij to Jit. jltattljflit. 

By JOHN B. McEWEN. 

S PITTA, the author of the monumental life of John 
Sebastian Bach, states that the music of the complete 
“Matthew Passion”, demands about two and a-half 
hours for its performance. It is just possible that under the 
term “Music” he does not include the recitatives, the omission 
of which would reduce considerably the time of performance. 
But without this, or some similar explanation, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the worthy biographer can never have 
heard the work in its entirety. 

The performance given by the Academy students, under 
the guidance of Sir Henry Wood, at the end of last term, 
began punctually at two in the afternoon and, with an hour’s 
interval, finished at 6.45 in the evening. This is not the 
place, and mine is not the pen, to appreciate the artistic value 
of this performance. The official critics of the Press have 
registered, each in his own paper, their opinion of the work 
of the students, and the Academy has had no reason to 
complain of their verdict. 

My purpose in writing this short paragraph is not to 
criticise, but to express on behalf of the Academy, its appre¬ 
ciation of the work of all those who contributed to the re¬ 
markable success of a notable event. 

The artist who is content with nothing less than perfection 
is dedicated to laborious hours of preparation, metriculous 
attention to detail, and incessant and untiring effort to reach 
a never-to-be-realised ideal. 

To the young student, impatient sometimes of the length 
and difficulty of the artistic pilgrimage, there can be nothing 
more stimulating and encouraging than association with the 
work of such men as Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Ernest Read. 

The purpose of the Academy is not only to teach and 
instruct, but to stimulate and inspire its students. And there 
is nothing which can better fan the spark into flame than the 
example of eager and generous artistic souls intent on doing 
their very best for Art’s sake and for nothing else. 

It is not without profit both to mind and soul that at the 
most susceptible and plastic age the young musician should 
be steeped in the finest expression of the greatest musical 
thinkers. To-day, when there is in circulation so much that 
is low, vulgar and common, it is a comfort and a reinforcement 
to us who carry the responsibility of the artistic future of so 
many young people, that we send them out into the world 
with the noble phrases and the high sanity of the great 
master ringing in their ears. 





OUR PRESIDENT—THOMAS B. KNOTT. 

Entered the R.A.M. as student in 1878. Pupil of the late Walter 
Macfarren (Pianoforte), Sir G. A. Macfarren (Harmony), Frank Amor 
and Francis Ralph (Violin). 

Assistant to the Principal, 1886 to 1899. Professor of Pianoforte 
from 1899. Director of Sight-Singing Classes, 1899 to 1918. Member 
of the Committee of Management since 1923. 
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%to% lanacek. 

T HE first time I saw Leos Janacek, the famous Czeckoslovakian 
composer, was in the Duke’s Hall. He had been brought to the 
Royal Academy of Music by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, so that he 
might see the big English musical institution in its ordinary workaday 
garb, and he was manifestly most interested. Sir Henry Wood was 
conducting an orchestral rehearsal, and the Academy’s notable visitor 
was taking in every detail of his experience. 

In one of the short intervals, Mr. McEwen kindly introduced me to 
him, and we had a very pleasant chat. He. expressed himself delighted 
with everything he had seen, and was especially impressed by the playing 
of the orchestra. 

Janacek is 72 years of age, and a fine figure of a man, his genial face 
and massive head, with its white hair, being particularly imposing. Like 
many famous composers, he has had to wait a long time for recognition, 
but success has come at last. His best-known opera, “ Jeji Pastorkyna,” 
in Moravian, the German title being “Jenufa,” was produced at the 
National Theatre, Prague, in 1916, ten years after it was written, and 
was instantly hailed as the most appealing national opera since the,days 
of Smetana. It has also been performed in Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Vienna, and New York. His symphonic poem, “ The Fiddler’s Child,” 
was given in the Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry Wood, in May, 1924. 

Two days after my chat with him at the Academy, I heard a pro¬ 
gramme of his music in the Wigmore Hall, and it proved a thoroughly 
enjoyable experience. Of especial interest was the performance of the 
string quartet by the Woodhouse Quartet. This exceptionally difficult 
work was extremely well played, and is most attractive by reason of its 
dramatic charm and rhythmic freshness, the second and fourth move¬ 
ments being remarkable for their melodic inventiveness. It may be re¬ 
marked that in two different ways it is an object lesson to young 
composers. It is short and tuneful. One of Janacek’s latest works, a 
Concertino for piano (Miss Fanny Davies) and small orchestra, was also 
given, and this composition should become as popular in England as it is 
in Prague, if only on account of its irrepressible humour. 

Janacek has the face of a humorist, and, despite his years, was able 
to laugh at his attempts to speak English, to say nothing of my mistakes 
in German. 


fArcntenarij. 


Mr. McEwen and Sir Henry Wood at Oxford. 

T HE Academy had a personal interest in the Tercentenary Celebra¬ 
tions last month of the foundation by William Heather, in 1626, 
of the Professorship of Music in the University of Oxford. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music was conferred on Mr. McEwen and 
Sir Henry Wood in the Divinity School. 

The function was shorn of much of its customary excitement by the 
absence of the undergraduates, who, owing to the general strike, had 
been granted leave of absence, and many of them, instead of adding to 
the hilarity of the occasion by their good-humoured chaff and banter, 
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were serving their country as bus conductors, railway porters, and 
generally assisting at carrying on the public services. 

In addition to “ our ' ’ two candidates, the degree was also conferred 
on Dr. Charles Wood, Professor of Music at the University of Cambridge, 
and Professor of Harmony at the Royal College of Music. The orations 
were delivered in Latin, in accordance with ancient custom. It is many 
years since I struggled with construing fine Latin into poor English, but 
the concluding sentence apropos of our Principal’s instalment will illus¬ 
trate the general trend of the orations. “ Itaque praesento vghis egre- 
gium modorum artificem et praeceptorem Ioannem m McEwen , 
Regiae Musicorum Acadetniae inter Londoniensis Principalem, ut 
admittatur ad gradum Doctoris in musica honoris causa." 

Sir Hugh Allen, Director of the Royal College of Music, is the 
present occupant of the Heather Chair, and to him fell the pleasant task 
of delivering the orations and presenting his fellow musicians. There is 
a curious and amusing cartoon at Oxford depicting Sir Hugh Allen 
grinding an organ with one hand, with the other outstretched, soliciting 
alms. Reference to this picture was made in the preliminary oration in 
the following sentence:—“ Restat unus ad libitum si Italiani in 
vicis perambulantes organa sua modularentur , vereor ne summo- 
venda esset turba: adeo ingeneratum est Britannis purae et 
excelsae musicae stadium" A free, indeed apolegetically I may say, 
a very free, translation is"to be found in the poet Calverley’s immortal 
rhyme :— 

“ O grinder, who serenely grindest, at my door the hundredth psalm 

Till thou ultimately findest pence in thy unwashen palm.” 

Iam sure I only re-echo the sentiments of every reader of the Club 
Magazine, in offering our heartiest congratulations to Mr. McEwen and 
Sir Henry Wood. 


©Miliary. 


Mr. ARTHUR THOMPSON. 

Died April 9th, 1926. 

I T is with sincere regret that we have to record the death of Mr. Arthur 
Thompson, which occurred suddenly and unexpectedly on April 9th. 
Arthur Thompson was a choir boy at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, when 
he was seven years of age, and afterwards for a short period at St. 
Ethelberga’s, Bishopsgate. After leaving school he entered a solicitor’s 
office, and gained a sufficiently sound training to support himself. 
Music was his ambition however, and he studied for a year under Signor 
Manuel Garcia at the R.A.M., and also with Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
For many years he held an appointment at the Foundling Hospital and 
was a member of the City Glee Club, and had been on the professor’s 
staff of the Guildhall School of Music for 40 years. As regards Mr. 
Thompson’s work at the Royal Academy, the following appreciation by. 
Madame Agnes Larkcom will be read by everybody who had the pleasure 
of his friendship. 



ARTHUR THOMPSON 











Arthur Thompson: an appreciation. 

It is with a heart weighed down under a heavy sense of personal 
loss, that I strive to write these few lines of appreciation of our late 
friend and colleague, Mr. Arthur Thompson, who passed over and left us 
so suddenly and unexpectedly, on April 9th last. 

Mr. Thompson’s work at the Royal Academy of Music will be re¬ 
membered for its thoroughness and finish ; and the brilliant category of 
successful artists whom he has trained and sent out into the musj^al world 
will‘serve for a long time as a monument to the wisdom of histeaching 
and the truth of his art. 

Besides being a musician of distinction and an artist of delicate 
sensibility, Mr. Thompson’s whole character and life were sources of 
inspiration and guidance to all who came in contact with him. A sincere 
Christian and ah honourable gentleman, he seemed to radiate goodness, 
and this beautiful atmosphere never failed to re-act favourably on every¬ 
one who came within the sphere of its influence. 

Singularly free from all forms of personal bias, Mr. Thompson was 
essentially fair-minded, and his decisions were a happy blending of justice 
and mercy. 

The little “ self ” which is unfortunately so insistent in most of us, 
and so persistent in its efforts to focus attention on the things in which 
we are each personally interested, seemed in Mr. Thompson to have 
been brought under complete control, and entirely dominated by his keen 
sense of high responsibility. 

It needs a poet to express adequately the tender qualities which 
endeared Mr. Thompson to his friends and pupils, so I will conclude by 
quoting some lines which seem as appropriate to him as to their original 
subject. Like the hero of Tennyson’s moving appreciation, Mr. Thompson 
did indeed wear throughout his career, “ The white flower of a blameless 
life,” and was in all his ways and doings an example of another beautiful 
poetical figure, “ A very perfect, gentle knight.” A. J. Larkcom. 


By the passing of Arthur Thompson there is severed for me a friend¬ 
ship of nearly forty years. 

The commencement of this friendship was in my sub-professor days, 
when he and I were fellow-students, and this musical attachment 
deepened as the years rolled by into the closest personal intimacy. 

His nature was singularly simple and unaffected, contemning all 
meretricious aids to personal advertisement, generous and kindly in 
disposition, and a willing helper to all who sought his assistance. 

It was my good fortune, in my early days, to accompany his singing 
very often in his concert work, and I record with gratitude the many 
benefits which I derived from this association. 

His artistic ideals and perceptions were of the highest order, and had 
his voice been of greater range, his public renown would, I believe, have 
been equal to that of any English tenor this country has produced. 

By his death the R.A.M. has lost a devoted professor, his colleagues 
and pupils a loveable personality, and myself a faithful friend. 

T. B. Knott. 
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T O all concerned in the Opera Class, the summer is the climax of 
the year’s work, and it had been suggested that a little ‘‘peep 
behind the scenes,” through this article, might be of interest to 
those not so well acquainted with the activities of this class. 

Of course, the strike affected things very adversely, and, to the 
general sorrow, it has been found necessary to postpone the projected 
performances of Wolf-Ferrari’s “I’ Amore Medico,” a most amusing 
opera that requires very careful staging and rehearsals, to do it the justice 
it deserves. The interruption of the chorus and ensemble rehearsals 
which occurred through the general strike meant that adequate attention 
could not be given to it without jeopardising the success of the other 
operas, so the loss of this work has to be faced (temporarily), and the 
programme changed in consequence. 

Nevertheless, it must not be inferred that there were not other things 
up the operatic sleeve. “ Gianni Schicchi,” that priceless comedy of the 
thirteenth century, founded on a line from Dante’s “ Inferno, and set to 
music by Puccini, has been in preparation for some time, and this work, 
together with an old masque* “ Venus and Adonis,” by Dr. Blow (1680), 
and a wordless play, “ Dross,” by R. Carlton Hill, with music by Paul 
Corder, and which is being produced by Miss Katie Thomas, will form a 
triple bill for two evenings out of the six. Three performances will be 
given of ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,” and, ‘‘in response to many requests,” 
a revival of ‘‘Falsfaff,” for one performance only, will complete the 
operatic week at the New Scala Theatre beginning July 12th. 

Many of the students taking principal parts last year will be seen 
again in the new operas. Bruce Anderson is at last coming into his own 
baritone self (he was Sarastro in the ‘‘ Magic Flute” last year), as the 
Father in ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,” and also as that inimitable rogue, 
Gianni Schicchi. Arthur Fear is putting on weight again in preparation 
for the revival of “ Falstaff,” and his features have received recognition 
in the fact that he has been chosen to impersonate the ill-fated Adonis in 
the masque. Dorothy Ryan will appear both as the witch and as the 
mother in ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,” whilst Lesley Duff will sing the Gretel 
to the Hansel of May Turtle and Lilian Harris. 

Newcomers to the ranks of principals, who will also appear in this 
opera, are Nancy Dyson (witch), Grace Reynolds (mother), Maud Bostock 
(Gretel), Vera Kneebone (Hansel), and there are vague rumours that 
Arthur Fear will also appear as the broommaker, having been seen 
recently sharpening his knife on a score of the work. 

Freda Rich will sing Venus and Joan Morris and Theodora Wiltshire 
Cupid in “ Venus and Adonis.” Ronald Cliff, besides tackling the part 
of Simone in ‘‘Gianni Schicchi,” will resume his rascality as Pistol in 
‘‘ Falstaff,” to a new Bardolph in the person of Fred Griffiths, a recruit 
who is valued for his quick grasp of everything allotted to him. 

The news that Roy Henderson is playing his old part of Ford has 
stimulated the whole cast of “ Falstaff” enormously. Many new mem¬ 
bers have been welcomed to the class during the past year. Enthusiasm 
is at a high level and July is looked forward to with keen anticipation, 
for one and all are actuated by the desire to show the Principal that his 
unflagging interest in the work of the Opera Class is not thrown away 
on a half success. The opera is indebted, as was the case last year, to 
the generosity of the British National Opera Company, which is helping 
to provide costumes and scenery for the various productions on the scale 
as previously. 

Mr. Cairns James is producing ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” and ‘‘Falstaff,” 





Miss Fairbairfi. is again in charge of the ballet, and Joan Morris and Mary 
Stoor are acting as stage managers. The enthusiasm of Mr. Harrison is 
as great as ever, and he is untiring in his efforts for the good of the 
Opera Class. 

A full house is anticipated at each performance, so, in the language 
of the box office, “ early application for tickets is advisable.” 

M. K. S. 

J. I. M. 

_ 


Jhaitimm 

V ISITORS to the Principal’s room will remember the portrait of 
Dr. William Crotch, representing the first Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music as a youth. It is by Sir William Beechey, and 
it is interesting to record that Mr. McEwen has had a copy made, which 
he has presented to the University of Oxford. The excellent reproduction 
has been done by Miss B. Christian. 

Dr. Crotch was born at Norwich in 1775, his father being a master 
carpenter, whose hobbies were music and mechanics. When the child 
was two years old he could strum out a passable imitation of ‘ ‘ God Save 
the King.” He was elected Principal of the Royal Academy in 1822, 
and died while seated at dinner at his son’s house at Taunton in 1847. 

Appropriately enough over the mantelpiece there hangs the portrait 
of John Fane, Earl of Westmorland, to whose enthusiastic activities, when 
Lord Burgersh, the Academy owes its inception. 

Two interesting portraits in this room are those of the brothers 
Charles and Samuel Wesley, and, although no reflection is meant on the 
other paintings, as examples of the art, they are distinctly above the 
average. 

A large oil painting of Frederick Bowen Jewson, a professor at the 
R.A.M., has recently been presented to the Academy, by his grandson, 
Mr. G. D. Jewson, and when it has been restored, an appropriate place 
may be perhaps found for it on the walls of the new practice hall. 


Stories of Jfhtst t anti JKustriatts. 

RETOLD BY THE EDITOR. 


A Gentle Rebuke* 

The performances of the Ring dramas at Covent Garden bring back 
memories of the spacious days of Dr. Hans Richter. He was a great 
conductor, and an unconscious humorist, and his ears were as wide awake 
as his eyes. At rehearsal one day during his regime at Manchester, a 
young bassoon player played an E natural instead of an E flat. In terror 
the boy looked at the great man, and to his infinite relief the incident had 
apparently passed unnoticed. When the rehearsal was over, however, 
Dr. Richter, on his way off the platform stopped, and patting in paternal 
fashion the youngster’s shoulder, said, “ An E flat, Mr. Camden, to-night 
would sound very nice.” Incidentally, Mr. Camden is now the principal 
bassoonist in the Halle Orchestra, and loves to retail the story. 
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The Situation Saved. 

Sir Thomas Beecham loves music and abhors punctuality. One day 
he beat even his own record, and turned up half-an-hour late at rehearsal. 
The orchestra, who had tuned their instruments until they even were 
weary of the irritating noise, received him in chilly silence as he strutted 
up to the conductor’s desk. Never nonplussed, the imperturbable Sir 
Thomas looked round, and blandly remarked: “ Gentlemen, let us take 
five minutes’ interval for silent prayer !” The loud laughter proved that 
a gift of humour is sometimes akin to a soft answer. 


Fame in a Night. 

Mr. Roy Henderson, the well-known baritone, is one of the rare 
examples of how fame may be achieved in a single night. In the spring 
of last year the Royal Philharmonic Society gave a performance of 
Delius’s.” Mass of Life ” at the Queen’s Hall. Three weeks before the 
concert the baritone found himself obliged to throw up his engagement, 
and Mr. Henderson, an Academy student at the time, was offered the 
part. He seized the opportunity and not only learned the music and 
words of this extremely difficult work, but sang them from memory. 
Next morning all London rang with his praises and his name was made. 


A Curious Nickname. 

Madame Elisabeth Schumann, the famous operatic soprano and 
lieder singer who has been making such a success at Covent Garden this 
season, has a particular partiality for lobster cooked in a variety of ways. 
Some little time ago she was seated in a well-known New York restaurant 
indulging in a meal of her favourite food, when Dr. Richard Strauss 
espied her. “Madame Schumann,” said he, “eating lobster again. 
Really, I shall be obliged to change your name from Elisabeth to 
Elobsterbeth.” Even great musicians have their lighter moments. 


How the Bet was Paid. 

Here is a story of Sir Thomas Beecham’s extraordinary photographic 
memory. In the days before the war, during the Covent Garden opera 
season, Sir Thomas and Dr. Richard Strauss were looking at the score of 
the latter’s opera, “ Elektra.” “A difficult work to conduct by heart,” 
casually remarked Beecham. “ Nobody could conduct it from memory,” 
retorted Strauss. “ I think I can,” replied Beecham. “ I will bet you 
^100 you don’t,” said Strauss. A fortnight later, to the undisguised 
amazement of the composer, Beecham conducted “Elektra” at Covent 
Garden without any score whatever. And here is the sequel. Dr. Strauss 
returned to Germany without settling the wager, but he reckoned without 
his sharp-witted creditor. In due course Strauss’s agents sent the 
account for the season’s royalties, which was instantly paid, with, however, 
the reduction, “ To one bet, /100.” 


The Jest Sarcastic. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison, the famous ’cellist, when a girl of thirteen, 
won the Mendelssohn prize at the Berlin Hochschiile from all comers, 
and incidentally she was the first violoncello player to gain the award. 
When the British Ambassador in Berlin told the Kaiser of this feat, he 
exclaimed, “An English Miss win the Mendelssohn prize for music; 
No ! no! no ! you are mistaken, it must have been for golf!” 
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' Glross-tSEorb 

Place a letter over each note (in all four parts) so that :— 

(а) When read Melodically the letters within each slur will form a 

complete word ; 

(б) When read Harmonically each combination above a ★ will also 

form a complete word. 

N.B.—The foreign words are musical terms. 
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MELODICALLY. 

Treble (i) A cultivator 

(2) What all R.A.M. pupils study 

(3) A type of performance 

Alto (1) A common preposition (foreign) 
(2) A metal 

Tenor (1) It does not mean ‘ faster’(foreign) 

(2) An exhalation 

(3) Consult Mr. Read or Dr. Shinn 

about the Submediant (foreign) 
Bass (1) A prolific composer 

(2) An emblem of power 

(3) ‘‘Cheerful ” 


Star HARMONICALLY. 

(1) Found throughout every piece of music 

(2) Signifies indifference 

(3) An inflected note (foreign) 

(4) Terminated possession 

(5) A celebrated musical inventor 

(6) What instrumentalists do not perform 

(7) A vehicle we have all travelled in 

(8) The motion of the “ Virginia Creeper ” 

plant 

(9) A line of this puzzle 

(10) A resting place 

(11) Denoting absence (foreign) 


Jltarriagts. 

Henderson.—Smyth. —On March 27th, 1926, at the Crescent Road 
Congregational Church, Beckenham, by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, father 
of the bridegroom, Roy Henderson to Bertha Smyth. 

Stewart—Brown. —On April 3rd, 1926, Alexander Mackay Stewart 
to Katharine Brown, younger daughter of Mr. John Brown, J.P., of 
Yelverton, Devon, at Buckland Monochorum Parish Church, by the 
Rev. Charles Streat. 
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JSeta flrofmors. 

Singing. —T. Thorpe Bates, Esq., F.R.A.M. 

Musical Composition. 

Alan Bush, Esq., A.R.A.M. 

H. V. Jervis-Read, Esq., A.R.A.M. 

Rev. Greville Cooke, B.A., Mus.B., A. R.A.M. 

Pianoforte, 

Michael Head, Esq., A.R.A.M. 

Claude Gascoigne, Esq., A.R.A.M. 

Madame Elsie Horne, A.R.A.M. 

Max Pirani, Esq. 

Ensemble. — Herbert Withers, Esq., F.R.A.M. 


jlttms. about Jftembtrs antr (Dibits. 

A week’s opera in July at the Scala Theatre. 

The Principal and Sir Henry Wood received the degree of Mus.D. 
honoris causa , on May 6th at the University of Oxford. 

Roy Henderson was married to Miss Bertha Smyth on Saturday, 
March 27th. Old students. Red and white wedding (Academy colours). 

R.A.M. Club Concert on June 26th. 

Mr. Frederick Moore left early in May for New Zealand, where he 
will be lecturing. This is his first visit in 34 years to his native place. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson has gone to Switzerland to recuperate. 

Mr. Eric Grant left for Canada to examine for the Associated Board; 
also Mr. Swinstead. 

Mr. Tidmarsh has gone to Jamaica and Canada to examine for the 
Associated Board. 

The Annual Prize Distribution will take place in the Queen’s Hall 
on July 23rd, at 3 p.m., when the President, H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught, will again honour us with his presence. 

Sir Henry Wood has postponed his sailing for America from the 16th 
to the 26th of June, in order to conduct Dame Nellie Melba’s farewell 
concert on the 25th. This season he will conduct eight concerts, between 
the 20th and the 31st of July, at Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles, instead 
of four, as last year. The concerts are purely orchestral. The pro¬ 
gramme will include forty-two standard classical works, and important 
examples of the following British composers :—Elgar, Edward German, 
Vaughan Williams, Purcell, Bantock, Grainger, Delius, Stanford, 
Herbert Howells, George Butterwood, John B. McEwen, Balfour 
Gardiner, Gustav Holst, and Frank Bridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Nicholls celebrated, on April 15th, the 
fifty-eight anniversary of their wedding. Mr. Nicholls, who has recently 
attained the age of 81, was formerly a Member of the Committee of 
Management. In 1917 he occupied the position of President of the 
R.A.M. Club. 

Miss Eileen Wright and Mr. John Hunt gave violin and pianoforte 
recitals on May 1st and 8th at Acomb Lodge, Grove End Road, 
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Miss DenTse Lassimonne last term played Cesar Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques at the Bournemouth Winter Garden and at the Eastbourne 
Symphony Concerts. She also gave a recital at Bournemouth, and 
subsequently played Saint-Saens’ “ Africa ” there. 

“Adelaide Rind’s Choir (female voices) of the National Training 
School of Domestic Science’’ (Westminster) gained the Dawney Shield 
(first prize) at the last Westminster Competitions Festival in March. 

Miss Eleanor Coward gave three talks on “ Some Famous Singers,’’ 
on April 12th, 19th, and 26th, from the Hull Relay Station of tljeBritish 
Broadcasting Company. 

Mrs. Ramsey (Miss Violet Plumridge) announces the birth of a son 
(Peter) in November last. 

Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School. —The Musical Initiative 
Prize for the playing of a Mozart Sonata was competed for on May 22nd, 
and awarded to Anthea Bowring; Denis Van Thai and Marie Milner 
being commended. The adjudicator was Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore. 

Miss Bertha Hagart gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Wigmore Hall 
on Friday, May 14th. The concert was under the patronage of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 

Mr. T. B. Knott gave an address on behalf of the Associated Board 
at Grimsby on June 2nd. 

Dr. Charles Macpherson has been elected a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns adjudicated at the Stratford Festival on 
April 24th, and at the Croydon Festival on May 7th. He also gave a 
lecture-recital at Polarn Hall, Darlington, on June 4th, and a lecture 
on “ Violin Teaching ’’ to the Harrogate Branch of the Music Teachers’ 
Association on June 5th. 


Timothy , H. J. 

“ In Dulci Jubilo ” 
voices) 


J&cto Jftustc. 

(Ancient Carol for Christmas, for four female 
.Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 


Keel , Frederick. 

‘ * Calm after Storm ’ ’ (Duet for soprano and contralto or mezzo- 
soprano). Words by Thomas Moore ... ... Boosey & Co. 

“ On Eastnor Knoll’’ (song). Words by John Masefield 


Moy, Edgar. 

‘ ‘ From the Beginning ’ ’ (for piano) . Winthrop Rogers 

“ Snapshots’’ (for piano) ... .. 

Far jeon , H arry. 

“The Little Green Orchard’’ (four songs from “Peacock Pie’’) 

Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 

Aitken, George. 

Communion Service in C ... — ... ...Novello & Co. 

“ Mother o’ Mine’’ (song) ... ... ... Ricordi & Co, 
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©rgan ftcritals. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy , at Church of St. Vedast Foster (seven recitals). 

Mr. Fred Gostelow , at Luton Parish Church, on Easter Monday, April 5th. 


particulars of ^rbularsljips an ft Prices. 

LENT TERM, 1926. 

Sterndale Bennett Prize awarded to Freda Rich, of London, on 
February 22nd. Pupil of Felix Swinstead, F.R.A.M. Adjudicator— 
Carl Weber. 

Philip L. Agnew Composition Prize awarded to W. Ifor Jones, 
A.R.A.M., of Merthyr Tydfil, for best String Quartet in One Movement, 
on March 17th. Pupil of B. J. Dale, F.R.A.M. Adjudicator—T. H. 
York Trotter. 

Goldberg Prize awarded to Arthur Fear, of , Mon., on 

February 23rd. Pupil of Thomas Meux, Hon.R.A.M. Adjudicator— 
Frederick Ranalow, F.R.A.M. 

Edward W. Nicholls Prize awarded to Margaret H. Grummitt, 
of Anerley ,S.E., on March 11th. Pupil of Cuthbert Whitemore, F.R. A.M. 
Adjudicators—Helen Bidder, Edgar Carr, Gladys M. Rolfe. 

Leonard G. Vallange Prize awarded to Doris Vevers, of Bristol, 
on April 1st. Pupil of Herbert Walenn, F.R.A.M. Adjudicator—Ivor 
James. 

Emma Levy Scholarship awarded to Esther Lewin, of Crickle- 
wood, on January 7th. Pupil of Frederick Moore, F.R.A.M. Adjudi¬ 
cators—Victor Booth, F.R.A.M., Hilda Dederich, A.R.A.M., Adine 
O’Neill. 


MIDSUMMER TERM. 

Sterndale Bennett Scholarship awarded to William F. Hartley, 
of Dundee, on April 30th. Pupil of Harold Craxton, Hon.R.A.M. 
Adjudicators—Ambrose Coviello, F.R.A.M., Charles Woodhouse, 
F.R.A.M., H. W. Richards, Mus.D., Hon.R.A.M. 
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1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times\ year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of ” The 
R.A.M. Club Magazine,” Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, N.W.l. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. H. L. Southgate, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W. 17. 







